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This solo, introduced by six bars of chorus and 
symphony, to excite attention, proceeds in a noble 
and exalted strain. The melody has unusual 
breadth in the phrases, and many new and beau- 
tiful accents : — 
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Qui tol - lis pec-ca-ta, pec-ca-ta mun-di, 

The instrumental score exhibits the refinement 
of one of Cherubini's most finished models. The 
instruments are heard alone or together ; their 
different tones echo the phrases of the voice; 
or passages are found where horns, bassoons, 
clarionets, &c, may most happily accompany — 
in short, all that loving labour, which the artist 
spends in adorning the object of his choice — the 
melody — as the sculptor touches and re-touches 
the idol of his imagination, is here displayed in 
Haydn. One retraces with certainty the luxury 
of this mood of composition. 

The Quoniam, Molto vivace % , begins with this 
subject, to which all the voices sing in unison : 

Molto vivace. 



Vio. 1. 
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A most energetic and admirable fugue succeeds. 
The interval of the diminished fourth, with which 
the subject opens, tells with dramatic vigour on 
the composition, and leaves in reserve an instru- 
mental climax worthy of the highest genius. The 
fugue is on a bass subject : — 

In glo - ri-a De - i 




In gloria De-i Pa-tris. 



The violin accompaniments are chiefly in unison 
with the voices. Many fanciful episodes are 
introduced into the fugue, and many grand effects 
of the pedale inverted in the treble. The subject 
in the tenor, accompanying a phrase of melody, 
is an example of the former : — 




Tenor. 



This is followed by a very grand introduction of 
the theme in octaves, the pedal F alone sounding 
in the treble. The theme in octaves, with the 
octave holding note of horns and trumpets, might 
have suggested somewhat to Beethoven. Indeed, 
they sound like the very man himself — let the 
reader judge. First comes the subject in the 
bass : — 




/In glo - ri-a De-i Pa - tris. 
Then immediately with all the wind instruments 
and drums : — 



Oboi. 
Vio. 1. 
Clarinetti 

unis. 




Vio. 2. 

Viola. 



Corni. 

Clarini 
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Coro. 
unis. 
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The violoncellos play with the tenors of the 
chorus in this splendid passage ; but the basses 
are left out till the last three crotchets, it. being 
too high. The unisonous treatment of the theme 
is therefore heard with higher effect in the sub- 
sequent cadence in B flat, for there all the voices 
join. If this be not Beethoven, the reader must at 
least agree : Vtxere fortes ante Agememnona. 
The important idea of giving to fugues a freer 
and less formal character than had hitherto pre- 
vailed, seems to have influenced Haydn in this 
composition ; and no innovation of genius has 
more enlarged the scope of music. 

(To be continued.) 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

(Continued from page 149. ; 

As a carollory to the article on Paganini that ap- 
peared in our last number, we quote Leigh Hunt's 
admirable lines upon him : — 

Paqanini. — A Fragment. 

****** 

" So play'd of late to every passing thought 
With finest change (might I but half as well 
So write !) the pale magician of the bow, 
Who brought from Italy the tales, made true, 
Of Grecian lyres ; and on his sphery hand, 
Loading the air with dumb expectancy, 
Suspended, ere it fell, a nation's breath. 
He smote, — and clinging to the serious chords 
With godlike ravishment, drew forth a breath, 
So deep, so strong, so fervid thick with love, 
Blissful, yet laden as with twenty prayers, 
That Juno yearn'd with no diviner soul 
To the first burthen of the lips of Jove. 

The exceeding mystery of the loveliness 
Sadden'd delight; and with his mournful look, 
Dreary and gaunt, hanging his pallid face 
'Twixt his dark flowing locks, he almost seem'd, 
To feeble or to melancholy eyes, 
One that had parted with his soul for pride, 
And in the sable secret liv'd forlorn. 
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But true and earnest, all too happily 

That skill dwelt in him, serious with its joy ; 

For noble now he smote the exulting strings, 

And bade them march before his stately will ; 

And now he lov'd them like a cheek, and laid 

Endearment on them, and took pity sweet ; 

And now he was all mirth, or all for sense 

And reason, carving out his thoughts like prose 

After his poetry ; or else he laid 

His own soul prostrate at the feet of love, 

And with a full and trembling fervour deep, 

In kneeling and close creeping urgency, 

Implor'd some mistress with hot tears ; which past, 

And after patience had brought right of peace, 

He drew as if from thoughts finer than hope, 

Comfort around him in ear-soothing strains 

And elegant composure ; or he turn'd 

To Heaven instead of earth, and rais'd a pray'r 

So earnest vehement, yet so lowly sad, 

Mighty with want and all poor human tears, 

That never saint, wrestling with earthly love, 

And in mid-age, unable to get free, 

Tore down from Heav'n such pity. Or behold, 

In his despair (for such, from what he spoke 

Of grief before it, or of love, 'twould seem), 

Jump would he into some strange wail uncouth 

Of witches' dance, ghastly with winings thin 

And palsied nods — mirth wicked, sad, and weak. 

And then with show of skill mechanical, 

Marvellous as witchcraft, he would overthrow 

That vision with a show'r of notes like hail, 

Or sudden mixtures of all difficult things 

Never yet heard ; flashing the sharp tones now, 

In downward leaps like swords ; now rising fine 

Into some utmost tip of minute sound, 

From whence he stepp'd into a higher and higher 

On viewless points, till laugh took leave of him : 

Or he would fly as if from all the world 

To be alone and happy, and you should hear 

His instrument become a tree afar off, 

A nest of birds and sunbeams, sparkling both, 

A cottage bow'r : or he would condescend, 

In playful wisdom, which knows no contempt, 

To bring to laughing memory plain as sight, 

A farmyard with its inmates, ox and lamb, 

The whistle and the whip, with feeding hens, 

In household fidget muttering evermore, 

And, rising as in scorn, crown'd chanticleer, 

Ordaining silence with his sovereign crow. 

Then from one chord of his amazing shell 

Would he fetch out the voice of quires, and weight 

Of the built organ ; or some two-fold strain 

Moving before him in sweet-going yoke, 

Ride like an Eastern conqueror, round whose state 

Some light Morisco leaps with his guitar; 

And ever and anon o'er these he'd throw 

Jets of small notes like pearl, or like the pelt 

Of lovers' sweetmeats on Italian lutes 

From windows on a feast-day, or the leaps 

Of pebbled water, sprinkled in the sun, 

One chord effecting all : — and when the ear 

Felt there was nothing present but himself 

And silence, and the wonder drew deep sighs, 

Then would his bow lie down again in tears, 

And speak to some one in a pray'r of love, 

Endless, and never from his heart to go : 

Or he would talk as of some secret bliss, 

And at the close of all the wonderment 

( Which himself shar'd) near and more near would come 

Into the inmost ear, and whisper there 

Breathings so soft, so low, so full of life, 

Touch'd beyond sense, and only to be borne 

By pauses which made each less bearable, 



That out of pure necessity for relief 
From that heap'd joy, and bliss thatlaugh'd for pain, 
The thunder of th' up-rolling house came down, 
And bow'd the breathing sorcerer into smiles." 
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St. Martin's Hall. — The Messiah with Mozart's ad- 
ditional accompaniments was given on the 19th, under the 
direction of Mr. Hullah, who re-introduced with good 
effect some parts of the oratorio towards the close which 
have been gradually omitted in public performances. The 
execution of the choruses was admirable, and the tradi- 
tional old tempo preserved by the conductor increased their 
grand and massive character. Madame Clara Novello 
sang the recitatives and airs of the principal soprano, with 
such simplicity and variety of style, and with a voice so 
pure and vibrating, that the audience were with difficulty 
restrained from encoring her in things which from their 
length were almost impossible. Mr. Hullah's concerts are 
in point of interest some of the steadily progressive in 
London. — (From a Correspondent.) 

Chester. — The first concert in the New Music Hall of 
this city, on the 26th November, was a decided success in 
all respects; and will lead, we trust, to a proper appreci- 
ation of the public spirit which has secured for Chester the 
possession of a building so well adapted to promote the 
advantages and enjoyment of the inhabitants. As the 
performers engaged for the occasion are of the highest 
celebrity, a great and general degree of interest was ex- 
cited by the announcement ; the Hall was crowded in every 
part, and exhibited such an assemblage of rank, beauty, 
and fashion, as has not been seen here for a quarter of a 
century. Madame Clara Novello, by her inimitable clear- 
ness of enunciation, the purity, sweetness, and compass of 
her vocalization, and the admirable taste of her execution, 
fully maintained that world-wide reputation which has 
made her name a " household word," not only in Queen's 
courts, but in every family where music is practised and 
loved. The other performers were Signori Sivori, Piatti, 
and Arthur Napoleon; Miss Messent, Herr Reichardt, 
and Mr. Land. The Hall was generally admired, and re- 
flects very great credit on the architect, Mr. Jas. Harrison. 
The convenience and the stability of the structure have 
now been fully tested, as there were more than 1,300 
persons present on Monday evening. It was also highly 
praised by the artistes of the concert, as most successfully 
I constructed for musical effects. — Chester Courant. 



